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should be largely entrusted to those who enjoy the
advantages of birth, breeding, and affluence.

The recognition of this superiority is one of the
most distinctive of national traits. It has been
praised as the useful attribute of a Deferential
People, or sneered at as the characteristic of a
Nation of Snobs. The passion for equality, which
burns in the breast of the Frenchman, leaves the
Anglo-Saxon cold. There is a " best set" wherever
men and women of the race are gathered into any
kind of association. You find it at the Universities,
at every pleasure-resort, on board a passenger
steamer, and in the Australian back-blocks. It is
very nearly as well marked in American society as
in that of Great Britain. There are towns, all over
the United States, where there are certain families,
who are recognised as belonging to the best people,
and are looked up to, and sought after, by their
fellow-townsmen in consequence. The social dis-
tinction bulks as largely in the novels of Mr. How ells
and Mr. Henry James, as those of Thackeray j and
the society portrayed in Washington Square is not
much less " deferential" than that described in
Pendennis.

In America this sentiment is mainly social; it
is not carried into politics, from which, until
recent years, men of culture and position have been
disposed to stand aloof. In England, however,
politics has always been a kind of adjunct to society.
It still remains an occupation with distinctly aristo-
cratic associations. There are many reasons for
this* One is the fact that political power was so
long bound up with the possession of land. Another
cause was the existence of the House of Lords, and
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